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A Social  History  of  Skid  Row  in  Toronto 
1793  to  1950 
G.  Oki  and  R.  Sirman 


In  this  social  historical  review  of  Skid  Row"-'  in 
Toronto,  we  have  employed  a descriptive  approach  which  focuses 
on  the  social  control  response  of  the  "deviant  behavior  - 
social  control"  interaction  system^''!'.  This  choice  is 
dictated  primarily  for  practical  reasons  in  that  the 
documentary  evidence  appeared  to  be  somewhat  more  plentiful 
and  varied  and  superior  in  quality  to  the  description  of 
the  deviance  itself.  V7e  have  included  a considerable 
amount  of  material  which  does  focus  on  the  deviant  group, 
but  the  report  concentrates  on  the  development  of  facilities 
and  arrangements  for  providing  goods  and  services  which  by 
their  nature  cater  to  and  reflect  a Skid  Row  type  popu- 
lation and  behavior  pattern.  In  addition,  there  will  be 
some  specific  attention  paid  to  behavior  involving  certain 
forms  of  alcohol  use  and  the  community’s  response  to  it. 

The  town  of  York  was  first  surveyed  in  1793  in  a 
thirty  acre  site  at  the  heart  of  Toronto’s  present  "Cabbage- 
town",  but  it  remained  relatively  small  with  only  isolated 
problems  until  after  the  arrival  of  several  thousand  British 
immigrants  in  the  lS30’s.  A jail  which  was  little  more  than 
a log  cabin  with  a cedar  stockade  was  built  in  1^00  on  the 
south  side  of  King  Street  just  east  of  Yonge.  It  was 
replaced  by  a new  jail  in  Court  House  Square  built  across 
the  street  in  1^24,  when  the  population  of  the  city  was  still 
only  1500, 


Skid  Row  is  defined  as  a multi-deviant  life  style 
characterized  by  economic  dependency  (parasitism, 
indigency,  petty  criminality)  and  social  dissaffiliation 
(homelessness,  alienation).  In  turn,  there  is  a mani- 
fest response  on  the  part  of  the  larger  community  to 
these  forms  of  behavior  ranging  from  relatively  minor 
legal  sanctions  to  charitable  supportive  services. 

Parsons,  T,  "Social  Systems",  Free  Press,  Glencoe, 

111.  1964,  pp.  29^-9. 

This  does  not  presume  a position  with  respect  to  the 
discussion  as  to  whether  social  control  is  primarily 
a response  to  deviance  or  a cause  of  it.  (See,  Lement, 
S,  H.  in  "Anomie  and  Deviant  Behavior",  Ed.  M.B. 

Clinard,  Free  Press,  Glencoe,  I964). 

(This  report  is  a background  paper  for  the  Skid  Row 
Chapter  (VII)  of  the  "Ontario  Study  of  the  Chronic 
Drunkenness  Offender",  Prof.  P,  J,  Giffen,  Director.) 
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Contemporary  accounts  of  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century  in  Toronto  make  it  clear  that  the  tavern  was  the 
centre  of  social  life  for  the  majority  of  the  population. 

The  enforcement  of  liquor  laws  by  the  police  was  quite 
unpopular,  and  informers  on  the  store  and  inn-keepers  became 
social  outcasts.  This  situation  was  further  aggravated  by 
the  poor  reputation  which  the  police  force  commanded  until 
the  end  of  the  century^. 

One  specific  manifestation  of  this  situation  was  the 
formation  of  the  city’s  first  temperance  society  in  1^2^, 
although  it  appears  to  have  gained  little  support  until 
several  years  later.  It’s  membership  was  comprised  of  the 
most  militant  of  this  "disapproving"  group. 

Large  scale  British  immigration  began  in  the  early 
lS30’s,  swelling  the  population  of  York  from  4,000  in  1^32 
to  9,000  in  1^34 , when  it  became  large  enough  to  be 
incorporated  as  the  city  of  Toronto.  It  extended  from 
Front  Street  on  the  south  to  Duchess  Street  on  the  north, 
and  from  the  Don  River  in  the  east  to  York  Street  on  the 
west.  The  number  of  taverns  grew  correspondingly,  so  that 
by  1^37  there  were  76  taverns  to  serve  a population  of  less 
than  12,000,  with  a ratio  of  1 tavern  to  every  I5S 
inhabitants. 

With  its  increase  in  size,  however,  Toronto  developed 
a set  of  characteristically  urban  social  problems.  Slum 
conditions  became  evident  in  log  houses  at  the  heart  of  the 
city  (Duke  and  George  Street  area),  and  in  squatters’  huts 
that  had  been  thrown  up  along  the  Don  Valley,  which  was  at 
this  time  covered  with  broad  marshes  and  served  as  the 
city  dump.  Toronto’s  growing  body  of  resident  poor  was 
continually  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  disadvantaged 
immigrants,  as  well  as  those  who  were  unsuccessful  or  dis- 
satisfied with  life  in  the  bush.  Prior  to  this  time,  these 


Actually,  it  is  apparent  that  two  divergent  set  of 
sentiments  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  role  of  the 
tavern  and  public  drinking.  The  position  held  by  the 
participants  was  one  of  endorsing  the  situation.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  a segment  of  the  popiilation, 
largely  representing  the  well-to-do  and  the  clergy, 
who  adapted  an  opposing  and  highly  critical  stance. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  police  acted  on  the  implicit  and 
explicit  expectations  of  this  latter  group,  which 
largely  explains  their  unpopularity. 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 
in  2017  with  funding  from 
University  of  Toronto 


https://archive.org/details/socialhistoryofsOOokig 
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migrants  and  immigrants  were  small  in  number  and  could  be 
more  readily  assimilated  or  tolerated. 

One  direct  and  specific  consequence  was  that  drunken- 
ness became  a social  rather  than  an  individual  problem 
during  this  period.  That  is,  it  was  no  longer  a situation 
of  the  "town  drunk"  but  rather  one  involving  significant 
numbers  of  persons.  Contemporary  accounts  claimed  that 
the  disbanded  soldiers  and  commuted  pensioners  who  had 
failed,  in  the  bush  made  up  most  of  the  drunlcard  population, 
but  despite  the  questionable  validity  of  such  an  explanation 
it  is  noteworthy  that  drunkenness  had  reached  a frequency 
and  visibility  in  Toronto  which  merited  comment  among 
writers  of  the  time. 

In  1^35  Toronto’s  first  temperance  group  gained 
strength  and  was  reorganized  as  the  City  of  Toronto 
Temperance  Society.  However,  because  the  community  defined 
drunkards  as  "undeserving",  they  were  not  as  yet  the  object 
of  any  charity,  private  or  public^*. 

The  founding  by  private  citizens  of  the  House  of  In- 
dustry in  1^37  on  the  block  bounded  by  Elm,  Elizabeth, 
Chestnut  and  Edward  Streets  was  the  first  effective  piece 
of  organized  charity.  Built  in  response  to  the  depression 
of  the  late  lS30’s,  it  was  incorporated  in  IS5I  with  the 
expressed  aim  of  providing  for  the  destitute  poor  and 
encouraging  gainful  employment  in  the  young.  All  able- 
bodied  men  were  expected  to  do  some  work  for  their 
assistance,  but  there  were  still  no  facilities  or  activities 
specifically  for  drunkards  or  transients. 

By  IS50  Toronto’s  population  had  increased  to  25,000, 
but  the  most  thickly  settled  area  was  still  south  of  Queen 
and  east  of  John  Streets,  By  lB57  the  population  had 
increased  dramatically  to  45,000,  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 30  per  cent  in  only  seven  years.  With  it  grew  the 
size  of  the  city’s  slums,  especially  in  the  Nelson  and 
Stanley  Streets  and  George  and  Duchess  Streets  areas. 

In  1357  Toronto  was  hit  by  another  economic  depression 
which  coincided  with  and  in  some  ways  contributed  to  an 
increased  prevalence  of  visible  drunkenness  and  begging. 
Altogether  4,996  persons,  including  1,025  women,  were 


Generally,  the  term  private  charity  refers  to 
activities  sponsored  and  financed  by  individuals  and 
groups  of  citizens  separate  from  direct  government 
involvement.  Public  refers  to  similar  activities 
under  the  auspices  of  a government. 
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arrested  that  year  on  charges  connected  with  drinking  or 
selling  liquor,  of  which  2,031  men  (about  20‘/3  of  all 
adult  males)  and  673  women  (about  Th  of  all  adult  females) 
were  classified  as  ’Mrunk  and  disorderly”.  Contemporary 
descriptions  of  the  city  (4,  15)  also  mention  the  in- 
creased frequency  v/ith  x^hich  inhabitants  were  approached 
by  beggars  on  even  the  best  streets  in  town,  and  the  fact 
that  a New  York  correspondent  made  special  note  of  this 
phenomenon  suggests  a growing  awareness  that  such  behavior 
constituted  a problem. 

These  events  of  1^57  seem  to  mark  a turning  point  in 
the  public  attitude  tox^rard  drinking.  In  1^57  a group  of 
citizens  founded  the  Toronto  Temperence  Reformation 
Society,  a strong  action  group  involved  not  only  with 
alcohol  abuse  but  also  with  xvork  conditions,  politics, 
gambling  and  crime  in  general.  Then  in  1S64  the  Dunkin 
Act  was  passed  in  the  provincial  legislature  putting 
greater  controls  on  the  licensing  of  taverns,  and  in  1^74 
an  amendment  to  the  Liquor  License  Act  virtually  forced 
all  taverns  to  become  hotels  by  stipulating  that  all 
licensed  taverns  must  provide  at  least  four  bedrooms  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  patrons. 

In  IS64  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was 
organized  in  Toronto,  offering  aid  to  transient  workers, 
among  others.  In  1866  the  Houses  of  Industry  and  Refuge 
Act  was  passed  by  the  provincial  legislature  authorizing 
the  committal  to  homes  of  persons  defined  as  incapable  of 
supporting  themselves,  or  as  vagrants  or  idiots.  It 
established  Houses  of  Industry,  Houses  of  Refuge,  grants 
to  charitable  institutions,  and  the  utilization  of  jails 
for  the  refuge  of  the  poor. 

When  the  Upper  Canada  legislature  was  organized  in 
1792,  the  main  body  of  the  Comraon  Lav/  of  England  was 
introduced  to  Upper  Canada,  but  the  field  of  social  welfare 
was  noticeably  omitted.  This  left  the  responsibility  for 
the  poor  not  to  the  public  authority  but  to  the  authority 
of  the  individual,  the  family,  and  the  private  philanthropist. 
The  Houses  of  Industry  and  Refuge  Act  mentioned  above 
reflected  a growing  public  concern  with  social  problems, 
but  by  offering  grants  to  charitable  institutions  rather 
than  setting  them  up  itself,  it  still  limited  the  full 
acceptance  of  public  responsibility  for  the  poor. 

In  1^67  the  British  North  American  Act  was  passed 
adopting  the  Common  Law  of  England  and  with  it  the  Poor 
Laws  of  the  day,  but  it  was  not  able  to  bring  across  the 
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moral  climate  of  the  time  in  Britain  which  had  led  to  the 
development  of  the  Poor  Laws'!«.  Thus  it  would  still  be 
several  decades  before  Toronto  felt  the  effects  of  any 
substantial  shift  from  private  to  public  responsibility. 

By  l^Sl,  Toronto  had  grown  into  the  second  largest 
city  in  Canada,  with  a population  of  56,000  and  an  area  of 
over  6,000  acres.  The  problems  of  a growing  population, 
including  those  involving  the  urban  poor,  had  become  much 
more  acute. 

Activities  reflecting  the  community's  response  to  the 
homeless  indigent  began  to  emerge  both  in  proscriptive  and 
prescriptive  form.  In  1569  an  act  was  passed  whereby 
anyone  "without  a home"  could  be  charged  with  vagrancy  and 
sentenced  to  a maximum  of  two  months  in  jail  as  well  as  a 
fine.  In  1572  the  Y.M.C.A.  built  a new  Headquarters  called 
Shaftesbury  Hall  on  Queen  Street  west  of  Yonge  at  a cost  of 
$30,000,  and  among  its  facilities  was  an  employment  bureau. 
Then  in  1574  the  Charity  Aid  Act  was  passed  stipulating 
that  per  diem  rates  were  to  be  paid  to  hospitals  by  the 
province  for  each  indigent  patient,  and  that  7^  per  day  per 
person  was  to  be  paid  by  the  province  to  charitable 
institutions  such  as  the  House  of  Industry.  As  a result 
the  municipalities  were  permitted,  but  not  required  to  care 
for  their  own  poor.  This  type  of  response  was  preceded  by 
several  decades  in  England  with  changes  in  legislation 
and  institutions. 

In  the  early  l550*s  Toronto’s  population  surpassed 
100,000  for  the  first  time,  and  by  1555  the  city  had  a 
population  of  153,000.  The  gap  was  opened  on  Toronto  Island 
allowing  the  marshes  along  the  Don  River  to  drain,  and  the 
more  "respectable"  citizens  began  moving  east  of  the  Don 
for  the  first  time. 

The  area  around  Duke  and  George  Streets,  later  to 
become  known  as  part  of  Moss  Park,  had  been  singled  out  for 
its  poor  housing  conditions  as  far  back  as  the  l530’s,  and 
a survey  of  the  city  published  in  1555  described  this  area 
as  being  particularly  "squalid  and  unpicturesque",  and  that 
"probably  the  malaria  which  is  known  to  infest  this  portion 
of  the  city  is  an  obstacle  to  its  progress  and  prosperity". 

Another  area  of  slum  conditions,  moreover,  had 
developed  in  the  St.  John’s  'Jard  area  located  immediately 
west  of  Yonge  Street.  Reference  was  made  to  the  hovels  on 
Nelson  and  Stanley  Streets  as  far  back  as  1557,  and  by  1555 


The  impression  is  that  British  society  was  somewhat 
more  enlightened  and  liberal  compared  to  Canada. 
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York  Street  south  of  Queen  had  ”a  worse  reputation  than 
any  other  street  in  the  city”,  with  ^broken  sidewalks, 
tumbledown  shanties,  and  frowsy  secondhand  stores”. 

As  well  as  these  two  areas,  a region  of  poor  housing 
was  beginning  to  grow  in  what  was  later  the  east  section 
of  Parkdale,  west  of  Spadina  Avenue  and  south  of  College 
Street. 

By  the  13^0 ’s  there  were  four  jails  or  reformatories 
in  the  city:  Central  Prison  on  Strachan  Avenue,  Toronto 
Jail  on  Gerrard  Street  across  the  Don  River,  and  the 
Industrial  Refuge  for  Girls  and  the  Mercer  Reformatory  for 
V\[onBn,  both  on  King  Street  near  Dufferin,  Just  as  the 
jail  built  in  1^40  had  been  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
of  York  at  the  time,  so,  too,  the  four  institutions  just 
mentioned  marked  the  outskirts  of  Toronto  in  the  lSS0*s=i«. 

The  police  stations,  however,  were  located  right  in 
the  densely  populated  areas.  Three  of  the  five  existing 
stations  were  located  in  areas  recognized  at  the  time  as 
constituting  slums  (Court  Street,  Agnes  Street  and  St. 
Andrew’s  Market),  while  a fourth  station  (V7ilmot  Avenue 
east  of  Parliament)  was  in  an  area  which  was  to  become  a 
slum  within  a couple  of  decades. 

A not  surprising  reaction  to  the  widespread  abuse  of 
alcohol  was  the  emergence  of  stricter  control  measures, 
under  both  public  and  private  auspices.  The  stricter 
liquor  legislation  and  growing  tem.perance  movements  from 
the  mid  19th  century  on  resulted  in  a decrease  in  the 
number  of  licensed  taverns  in  a period  in  v/hich  the 
population  increased  steadily.  As  mentioned  earlier,  in 
1^37  there  were  75  taverns  in  the  city,  with  a ratio  of 
1 tavern  to  every  15^  inhabitants.  By  iSSl  the  number  of 
taverns  had  increased  to  210,  but  the  ration  had  been 
reduced  to  1 tavern  to  every  410  inhabitants.  By  1^B5 
the  number  of  taverns  had  decreased  considerably  to  only 
150,  and  the  ratio  had  been  lowered  to  1 tavern  to  every 
1,020  inhabitants.  This  trend  continued  over  the  next  few 
decades,  so  that  by  1915  there  were  only  107  taverns,  with 
1 tavern  to  every  4,600  inhabitants. 

In  13^9  inebriate  asylums  and  farms  were  set  up,  in 


The  chronology  of  jails  in  Toronto  prior  to  this  date 
was : 


1.  A stockade  at  King  and  Reader  Lane  - IGOO 

2.  Jail  on  Toronto  Street  - 1324 

3.  Jail  at  Front  Street  and  Berkeley  Street  - 1340 

4.  Jail  (Don)  at  Gerrard  Street  and  Don  River  - 

1365 
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1^90  a Temperance  League  Coffee  House  was  opened  at  the 
corner  of  Edward  and  Terauley  Streets,  and  in  1^91  the 
Good  Templars"!*  boasted  a following  of  2,000  members. 

Further  evidence  of  this  type  of  response  to 
drinking  behavior  generally  and  deviant  forms  particularly, 
was  revealed  in  the  activities  of  religious  groups.  The 
Salvation  Army  built  a new  temple  in  Toronto  at  a cost  of 
$40,000  and  part  of  the  explanation  was  their  growing 
concern  about  the  drinking  situation.  The  House  of 
Providence,  a Roman  Catholic  institution  organized  through 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  and  the  Haven  and  Prison  Gate  Mission 
Home  provided  some  refuge  to  the  type  of  aged  and  infirm 
who  are  characteristic  of  much  of  today’s  Skid  ^ow.  A 
branch  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  had  also  been 
organized. 

In  l^Sy  the  Y.M.C.A.  opened  a new  building  at  a cost 
of  $S0,000  and  continued  to  carry  on  its  work  with  transient 
railway  workers  in  and  around  Toronto.  It  was  also  during 
this  period  that  Toronto’s  first  missions  appeared,  the  most 
noteworthy  being  ’’The  Mission*'  (later  to  become  Fred  Victor 
Mission),  organized  in  1^S6  on  a private  basis. 

In  1336  the  Public  Morals  and  Convenience  Act  was 
passed,  repealing  the  1369  Vagrance  Act  and  raising  the 
maximum  sentence  for  vagrancy  to  6 months.  It  is  apparent 
from  this  action  as  well  as  the  work  done  by  the  Y.M.C.A. 
with  railway  men  that  the  problems  of  transiency  and  home- 
lessness were  becoming  increasingly  acute.  Then  in  1339 
the  House  of  Industry  established  an  infirmary  and  started 
taking  in  elderly  residents,  and  for  the  first  time  took  on 
the  added  function  of  distribution  of  "assistance  to  the 
casual  poor". 

The  development  of  the  city  for  its  first  century 
represents  a graphic  illustration  of  emergent  differentiation 
and  specialization  with  respect  to  both  its  people  (statuses 
and  roles)  and  the  physical  environment.  At  the  beginning 
the  town’s  inhabitants  shared  an  equally  strenuous  way  of 
life,  and  the  only  large  buildings  in  the  town  were  churches 
and  meeting  halls.  There  were  few  specialized  facilities, 
and  even  the  jail  was  not  unlike  the  other  log  houses  in 
the  town.  As  the  population  grew,  however,  the  city  and  its 
inhabitants  became  more  and  more  differentiated  and 


The  Internation  Order  of  Good  Templars  broke  away  from 
the  Sons  of  Temperance  Movement  to  form  their  own 
organization  which  was  a secret  order  dedicated  to 
total  abstinence. 
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stratified.  Some  people  were  more  successful  than  others, 
and  began  to  leave  the  downtown  area  to  live  in  better 
constructed  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

Economic  depressions  such  as  occurred  in  the  1^30 ’s  and 
1^50’ s made  the  public  more  aware  of  the  differences  between 
the  city’s  inhabitants  since  it  forced  those  affected  most 
by  these  events  — the  least  prosperous  ■ — out  into  the 
streets,  thereby  increasing  their  visibility.  As  the 
public’s  awareness  of  these  differences  increased,  so  did  the 
concrete  responses  set  up  to  equalize  them  in  some  way. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  efforts  towards  this  end  were  inhibited 
to  a great  extent  by  the  lack  of  any  strong  public  responsi- 
bility for  the  welfare  of  the  less  fortunate,  but  over  tine 
such  a feeling  of  responsibility  gradually  emerged. 

There  was  also  a corresponding  differentiation  among 
the  less  fortunate  over  time,  so  that  specific  facilities 
were  gradually  set  up  to  serve  the  needs  of  different  seg- 
ments of  the  "needy"  population.  These  included  homes  for 
orphans,  homes  for  incurables,  homes  for  indigent  families, 
and  so  on.  By  13^9  the  unattached  transient  poor  had  been 
singled  out  as  a particular  segment  of  this  population^'. 

The  rest  of  this  paper  will  discuss  the  development  of 
facilities  for  this  group  in  particular. 

It  appears  that  by  the  late  19th  century  the  closest 
thing  to  a Skid  Row  in  Toronto  existed  in  the  St.  John’s 
Ward  area,  especially  in  the  region  bounded  by  Queen  Street, 
University  Avenue,  Gerrard  Street  and  Yonge  Street.  This 
area  offered  cheap  accornraodation  in  the  form  of  rented 
rooms  and  lodging  houses  in  a slum  district.  There  were 
numerous  taverns  along  York  Street  v/hich  catered  to  a 
"lower  class"  clientele  and  also  took  part  in  illegal 
liquor-selling  activities.  York  Street  and  Queen  Street 
West  had  several  pawnshops  and  secondhand  stores  where 
clothes  could  be  acquired  inexpensively,  and  there  was  a 
police  station  located  within  its  boundaries.  There  were 
also  charitable  or  benevolent  institutions  such  as  the 
Y.M.C.A. ’s  Shaftesbury  Hall  (until  ISS?),  the  House  of 
Industry,  and  the  Temperance  League  Coffee  House  --  each 
with  some  Skid  Row  features,  whether  in  the  type  of 
clientele  and/or  form  of  service  --  located  in  its  midst. 


The  question  as  to  why  this  particular  group  became 
the  object  of  this  type  of  comr;iunity  response  cannot 
be  answered  in  definitive  terms.  The  impression  is 
that  they  were  conspicuous  multiple  deviants  including 
their  form  of  alcohol  use. 
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In  IS9I  a report  was  made  public  by  a Royal 
Commission  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  prison  and 
reformatory  system  in  Ontario,  Since  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  Commission  was  to  investigate  "any  improved  way  of 
dealing  with  tramps  and  habitual  drunkards",  it  is 
apparent  that  by  this  time  homelessness  and  drunkenness 
were  being  conceptualized  within  the  same  framework,  at 
least  on  the  social  control  level.  That  is,  the  same  forms 
of  concrete  social  action  were  being  applied  to  these  two 
forms  of  behavior,  including  law  enforcement  and  social 
welfare. 

One  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission  involved  a 
criticism  of  the  growing  use  of  jails  in  handling  the 
problems  of  homelessness  and  drunkenness.  Even  officials 
from  the  House  of  Industry  admitted  that  one  of  their  major 
problems  involved  providing  service  for  vagrants,  since  they 
knew  that  most  of  those  they  were  unable  to  help  would  end 
up  in  jail.  The  Commission  therefore  recorrmiended  the  com- 
pulsory establishment  of  a poor  house  which  would  house 
those  then  being  sent  to  jail.  It  also  seriously  questioned 
the  value  of  committing  drunkards  to  the  common  jail, 
especially  in  the  light  of  the  existing  recidivism  rate. 

As  it  turned  out,  even  though  some  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  were  enacted  into  legislation,  (e.g.  The 
Criminal  Code  of  1^92,  superceded  the  Public  Morals  Act  of 
13S6,  the  Houses  of  Refuge  Act  of  1^97  repealed  the  Houses 
of  Industry  and  Refuge  Act  of  IS66,  and  the  Hospital  and 
Charitable  Institutions  Act  of  1^97  repealed  the  Charity  Aid 
Act  of  IS74),  none  of  these  measures  appeared  to  have 
significantly  affected  the  control  of  vagrancy  and 
drunkenness. 

The  only  action  passed  in  this  decade  which  departed 
from  the  traditional  "supportive  charity"  was  the  Municipal 
Act  of  1^92  which  stipulated  that  municipalities  were  per- 
mitted (although  not  required)  to  establish  industrial 
farms,  almshouses,  and  charitable  institutions  for  indigents 
within  the  community.  This  created  the  official  enabling 
(socially,  politically  and  legally)  machinery  of  community 
responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  homeless  which  was  to 
create  such  a problem  for  social  welfare  organizations  during 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930’s. 

Membership  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  doubled  between  IB9I  and 
1904,  but  most  of  its  charitable  work  was  done  only  with 
railway  workers.  In  1394,  "The  Mission"  became  the  Fred 
Victor  Mission  when  it  moved  to  a new  building  donated  by 
the  influential  Hart  Massey  and  in  1396  a new  mission  was 
founded  which  was  later  to  become  the  Yonge  Street  Mission. 

The  Salvation  Army  continued  to  carry  on  its  work  with  the 
poor . 
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An  interesting  feature  of  the  city  in  this  period  was 
the  existence  of  a group  of  adolescents  known  as  "street 
boys"  who  wandered  the  streets  selling  papers,  and  were 
often  forced  to  beg  to  subsist.  In  the  summer  they 
apparently  slept  outside,  but  in  the  winter  months  they 
patronized  cheap  lodging  houses,  the  News  Boys’  Lodging 
and  Industrial  Home  on  Frederick  Street,  and  the  St. 

Nicholas  Home,  a Roman  Catholic  institution  providing 
lodging  free  or  at  a small  cost  to  boys  working  in  the 
city  but  without  a home.  It  is  from  just  such  a population 
of  "street  boys"  that  we  might  expect  the  "hobohemia"  Skid 
Rows  of  the  early  20th  century  to  recruit  some  of  their 
"members"--^.  The  "street  boys"  tended  to  travel  widely  as 
they  became  older,  and  contemporary  accounts  indicate  that 
many  of  Toronto’s  "street  boys"  were  familiar  with  Chicago’s 
cheap  lodging  house  districts  of  the  lB90’s. 

The  1^90 ’s  also  brought  about  a shift  in  attitudes 
towards  helping  the  drunkard.  In  a revealing  speech  made 
by  the  mayor  of  Toronto  in  1^96,  the  police  court  handling 
of  drunkards  was  strongly  attacked.  From  the  warm  reception 
this  speech  received  we  can  assume  that  public  concern  with 
the  problem  of  drunkenness  was  growing. 

In  1900  the  section  on  vagrancy  in  the  Criminal  Code 
had  the  clause  "without  a home  and  means  of  support"  amended 
so  that  indigent  old  persons  with  two  years  residence  could 
not  be  charged  with  vagrancy.  Although  this  measure 
illustrated  a growing  refinement  in  the  definition  of 
"vagrant",  it  also  stressed  the  community  responsibility  for 
any  aid  by  including  the  residence  qualifications. 

The  House  of  Industry  and  the  Fred  Victor  Mission  were 
kept  busy  offering  aid  to  the  transient  poor,  and  in  1904 
the  mission  set  up  in  1^96  became  the  Yonge  Street  Mission 
when  it  moved  into  larger  facilities  on  Yonge  Street.  In  an 
apparent  attempt  to  meet  the  vagrancy  problem  head  on  from 
a punitive  and/or  deterrent  approach,  the  Canadian  Criminal 
Code  was  amended  in  1906  so  that  the  penalty  for  vagrancy 
was  raised  to  a fine  up  to  $50  or  imprisonment,  with  or 
withour  hard  labour,  up  to  six  months.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  "causing  a disturbance"  and  "being  drunk"  were  also 
treated  within  the  vagrancy  section  of  the  Criminal  Code  at 
this  time. 


In  1911  the  Department  of  Health  published  the  findings 
of  an  investigation  led  by  C.  J,  Hastings  into  slum  conditions 
in  Toronto  in  which  4,696  houses  were  inspected  in  six  areas 


E.g.  See  Anderson,  N.  "The  Hobo",  Univ.  Chic.  Press, 
Chicago,  1923. 
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in  the  city  characterized  by  poor  housing  conditions. 

These  slums  fell  into  the  three  broader  regions  known  as 
Moss  Park  (1,662  houses  inspected),  the  Ward  (1,653  houses 
inspected),  and  East  Parkdale  (1,381  houses  inspected) 
which  were  already  known  as  slum  areas  before  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

Although  there  is  no  one-to-one  relationship  between 
slums  and  Skid  Row  areas,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
those  places  most  likely  to  offer  the  inexpensive  lodging 
compatible  with  the  Skid  Rower’s  financial  status  are 
usually  in  the  midst  of  slum  regions.  References  to  lodging 
houses  in  1S96,  however,  indicate  that  Toronto  did  not 
possess  the  numbers  or  concentration  of  cheap  lodging  houses 
which  played  so  large  a role  in  most  other  American  Skid 
Rows.  The  impression  is  that  Toronto  housing  facilities 
for  this  population  was,  in  the  main,  either  charitable 
communal  arrangements  or  less  deteriorated  private 
arrangements. 

The  Hastings  study  of  1911  found  that  the  central  (St. 
John’s  Ward)  area  offered  more  rooms  for  rent  than  the  other 
areas  canvassed  (see  Table  1).  There  were  also  41  ‘’common 
lodging  houses”  canvassed,  the  largest  proportion  of  which 
were  in  the  central  district  as  well. 

By  the  second  decade  of  the  20th  century  the  growing 
unemployment  of  unskilled  workers  due  to  the  rapid  closing  of 
the  frontier  was  felt  all  across  the  continent.  In  cities 
such  as  Toronto,  the  strain  on  social  service  organizations 
to  provide  for  the  homeless  unemployed  was  greater  than 
ever  before.  In  1913  the  House  of  Industry  accommodated  a 
total  of  4,250  men,  2,092  of  whom  were  from  outside  Toronto. 
Then  in  1914  the  city  attempted  to  relieve  the  situation  by 
opening  the  Municipal  Lodging  House. 

The  first  World  V/ar  provided  some  relief  through 
military  service  and  by  creating  new  jobs  for  many  as  well 
as  increasing  the  turnover  in  existing  jobs,  but  after  the 
war  the  problem  continued  to  develop. 

By  1921  it  was  decided  to  limit  temporary  employment 
and  relief  to  only  bona-fide  residents  of  at  least  a year  to 
discourage  the  arrival  of  unemployed  from  outside  the  city. 
The  organizations  which  granted  aid  to  transients  in  Toronto 
by  1922  included  the  House  of  Industry,  the  Fred  Victor 
Mission,  the  Yonge  Street  Mission,  the  House  of  Providence, 
the  Church  Home  for  the  Aged,  the  Belmont  Home  for  Aged  Men, 
the  Belmont  Home  of  Industrial  Refuge,  the  Salvation  Army 
(Men’s  Social  Department),  the  Prison  Gate  Mission,  and  the 
V/orking  Boys’  Home,  as  well  as  various  downtown  churches 
which  offered  considerable  aid  on  an  informal  basis. 
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In  1926  the  Scott  Mission  was  opened  to  serve  the 
Spadina  Avenue-College  Street  district  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada.  Then  in  1927  the 
Old  Age  Pension  Act  was  passed,  offering  new  assistance  to 
iTiany  of  the  older  men  using  Skid  Row  facilities. 

It  was  still  the  community,  (as  opposed  to  the  state) 
however,  almost  as  an  extension  of  the  family,  which  was 
expected  to  take  care  of  its  more  unfortunate  members. 
Toronto  had  set  up  its  own  Municipal  Lodging  House  in  1914, 
and  the  provincial  government  encouraged  private  and 
municipal  charity  by  raising  the  per  diem  rates  paid  to 
charitable  institutions  to  lO^i  in  1920.  V/ith  all  its 
provincial  and  municipal  grants,  the  House  of  Industry  had 
almost  become  a Municipal  Department. 

The  residence  requirements  instituted  in  the  1920* s 
made  the  situation  even  worse  for  transients,  and  by  the 
1930’s  most  municipalities  just  gave  transients  two  meals 
and  a bed,  and  forced  them  to  move  on. 

These  circumstances,  along  with  the  stock  market  crash 
in  1929,  made  the  problem  in  Toronto  (and  everywhere  else) 
that  much  more  acute.  In  1930  the  "Committee  on  Homeless 
Men"  under  Mrs,  A.  B,  Parker  presented  a report  recommending 
the  setting  up  of  a central  bureau  as  a clearing  house  for 
transient  men  in  the  city,  but  nothing  was  done  at  that 
time.  The  same  year  the  Unemployment  Relief  Act  was  passed 
which  involved  a grant-in-aid  given  by  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment to  the  Ontario  government  and  then  allocated  to  various 
municipalities  for  direct  relief.  On  October  7,  1930,  the 
Board  of  Control  in  Toronto  appointed  the  Civic  Uneraployraent 
Relief  Committee  to  work  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Board  of  Control  with  respect  to  unemployment  conditions  in 
general,  with  particular  attention  to  the  handling  of  relief 
work  and  the  provision  of  sleeping  quarters  for  homeless 
men.  This  committee  presented  its  report  in  the  spring  of 
1931,  which  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare. 

In  1931  the  Central  Bureau  was  established  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  as  an  inquiry  and  clearing 
house  for  the  homeless  population.  Men  were  referred  to 
public  hostels  or  private  shelters  which  v/ould  be  reimbursed 
later  by  the  Department.  Registration  cards  were  kept  on 
every  man,  and  the  records  were  regularly  inspected  by  the 
police.  No  aid  was  granted  to  employable  men  from  the  1st 
of  May  to  the  1st  of  October,  and  only  partial  aid  was 
offered  them^in  winter.  In  1931  a hone  for  aged  under 
private  auspices  named  Kingsley  Hall  was  set  up,  relieving 
some  of  the  burden  of  care  for  the  aged  homeless  group,  but 
in  the  winter  of  1931-32  the  situation  was  still  so  bad  that 
emergency  shelter  was  provided  by  the  city  in  St.  Lawrence 
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Hall  to  care  for  the  influx  of  transient  and  homeless 
men. 


The  burden  placed  upon  the  municipalities  grew 
steadily  as  the  Public  Hospitals  Act  of  1931  and  the 
Mental  Hospitals  Act  of  1935  were  passed,  making  the 
municipalities  liable  for  the  care  of  indigent  patients. 

In  1935  the  Unemployment  Relief  Act  was  amended,  making 
the  municipalities  liable  for  the  relief  of  their 
resident  unemployables,  including  the  elderly  and  those 
suffering  from  mental  and  physical  defects.  Then  in 
1936  an  Order-in-Council  pursuant  to  the  Unemployment 
Relief  Act  laid  down  the  rights  of  transients  to  receive 
aid  from  a municipality,  stipulating  that  transients  could 
apply  to  the  municipalities  for  temporary  lodgings  and 
food  with  no  resident  requirements. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1931  and  the  Youth 
Training  Act  of  1939  probably  had  some  long  term  effects 
in  training  many  otherwise  unskilled  men  for  useful  jobs, 
but  their  immediate  effects  were  minimal.  In  1936  the 
House  of  Industry’s  transient  ward  had  its  busiest  year, 
granting  shelter  to  7,9^6  men.  This  service  was  reduced 
with  the  establishment  of  several  new  facilities  about  this 
time.  By  the  late  1930 ’s  the  major  organizations  serving 
transient  and  homeless  men  included  the  House  of  Industry, 
Wellington  House,  Seaton  House,  the  Fred  Victor  Mission, 
the  Salvation  Army  Men’s  Hostel,  the  Toronto  Men’s  Hostel 
(replaced  the  temporary  facilities  of  St.  Lawrence  Hall), 
Kingsley  Hall  and  the  House  of  Providence,  as  well  as  many 
small  facilities  and  services. 

The  use  of  facilities  reached  its  peak  in  the  lowest 
point  of  the  depression  in  1933,  and  then  leveled  off  for 
the  duration  of  the  1930 ’s  (see  Table  II).  Skid  Row 
services  were  still  at  a premium,  however,  and  in  the 
winter  of  193^-39,  a group  of  skid  rowers  organized  their 
own  shelter  in  an  empty  house  on  Duke  Street.  Then  in 
1939  the  Coliseuru  in  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  was 
used  as  an  emergency  mass  shelter  for  homeless  and  transient 
men. 


The  Toronto  police  stations  were  also  used  as  shelters 
for  homeless  men,  the  usual  policy  being  to  classify  the  men 
as  waifs  and  give  them  a cell  for  the  night.  The  use  of 
police  stations  diminished  somewhat  after  the  founding  of  the 
Central  Bureau  in  1931  (see  Table  III),  but  they  continued  to 
be  used  as  last  resources  for  transients  arriving  in  town 
after  the  S:30  p.m.  curfew  imposed  by  many  hotels. 

By  the  end  of  the  1930 ’s  the  municipality  was  forced 
to  look  to  the  provincial  and  federal  authorities  for 
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financial  assistance.  In  January  1939  the  Ontario 
governnent  agreed  to  share  the  costs  of  shelters  and 
food  for  the  transients  in  Toronto  equally  with  the 
Dominion  government  for  a limited  time.  In  the  same 
year  a comimittee  set  up  by  the  Canadian  V/elfare  Council 
published  its  report  entitled  "Wayfarers  Perforce?" 
which  criticized  the  municipal  residence  requirement  for 
relief  and  even  recommiended  liberalizing  the  existing 
provincial  requirements. 

The  committee’s  recommiendations  were  shelved,  how- 
ever, with  the  coming  of  the  Second  World  War,  a period 
which  ushered  in  a new  era  for  Skid  Row  facilities. 

The  number  of  lodgings  furnished  by  co-operating  agencies 
with  the  Central  Bureau  in  1944  and  only  one-seventh  of 
those  furnished  in  1939  (see  Table  II)  and  the  number  of 
men  sheltered  in  Toronto  Police  Stations  in  1942  was  less 
than  one-third  of  those  sheltered  in  1939  (see  Table  III). 

It  is  interesting  at  this  point  to  note  how  consist- 
ently the  use  of  Skid  Row  facilities  in  Toronto  fluctuated 
over  the  past  century  in  the  sarae  direction  as  sudden 
economic  changes  within  the  total  society.  Vagrancy  and 
drunkenness  first  took  on  alarming  proportions  in  Toronto 
during  an  economic  depression  in  the  lB50’s.  The  first 
charitable  facilities  set  up  specifically  for  homeless  men 
were  established  by  the  House  of  Industry  during  an 
economic  depression  in  the  1^60’ s.  The  use  of  Skid  Row 
type  facilities  went  down  noticeably  during  the  First  V/orld 
V7ar,  but  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930’ s saw  facilities 
for  Skid  Row  men  develop  in  Toronto  to  a greater  degree 
than  ever  before.  Again,  war  was  accompanied  by  a decrease 
in  the  use  of  Skid  Row  facilities  in  Toronto  during  the 
early  1940 ’s,  but  after  the  war  the  use  of  such  facilities 
was  again  on  the  upswing. 

Some  Skid  Row  facilities  ended  their  operations  during 
the  war  years.  The  Coliseum  at  the  C.N.E.  ended  its  career 
as  an  emergency  shelter  after  the  winter  of  1939-40. 
Wellington  House,  run  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
to  care  for  generally  fit  unemployed  men,  was  closed  during 
the  war,  and  so  was  the  Kingsley  Farm  at  Vandorf,  Ontario, 
which  had  been  affiliated  with  Kingsley  Hall  and  run  through 
the  Toronto  Men’s  Hostel. 

Most  services,  however,  continued  to  be  available  during 
the  war.  The  Central  Bureau  still  functioned  as  an  inquiry 
centre  and  clearing  house.  Seaton  House,  operated  through 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  was  bought  by  the  city  in 
1943  and  remained  open  as  a refuge  for  aged  homeless  men  as 
well  as  the  occasional  transient  sent  over  by  the  Central 
Bureau.  The  Good  Neighbours,  on  Gould  Street,  offered 
assistance  to  the  honieless  unemployed,  and  the  Fred  Victor 
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Mission,  the  Yonge  Street  Mission,  the  Scott  Mission 
(which  became  non-denominational  in  1941),  the  Salvation 
Army  Men’s  Hostel,  Kingsley  Hall,  and  the  Toronto  House 
of  Industry  also  continued  operations. 

V/hen  the  war  ended,  the  ranks  of  Skid  Row  swelled 
once  more,  partly  due  to  the  influx  of  unemployed  ex- 
soldiers, partly  due  to  the  changing  occupational  structure, 
and  partly  due  to  the  arrival  in  Toronto  of  many  unemployed 
from  other  parts  of  Canada,  especially  the  Maritimes. 

Skid  Row  facilities  correspondingly  took  on  a more  spec- 
ialized nature  as  they  began  to  direct  their  appeal  more  and 
more  to  specific  segments  of  the  total  homeless  indigent 
population. 

The  Department  of  Veterans’  Affairs  and  the  Travellers’ 
Aid  Society  helped  many  ex-servicemen  to  obtain  and  maintain 
a stable  life.  Unemployment  relief  was  still  available  to 
those  who  qualified,  while  the  1942  Vocational  Training 
Coordination  Act  allowed  many  to  return  to  school  to  learn 
trades.  The  Casual  Work  Division  of  the  National  Employment 
Service  offered  temporary  work  for  thousands  of  men  during 
this  period,  placing  12,416  men  in  jobs  during  194^  alone. 

The  Working  Boys’  Horae  was  still  in  operation,  caring 
for  homeless  or  unattached  boys  under  eighteen  who  were 
usually  referred  by  the  police  who  did  not  want  to  send  them 
to  a hostel  or  charge  them  with  vagrancy.  The  Church  Army 
of  Canada,  incorporated  in  1936  and  affiliated  with  the 
Church  of  England  in  Canada,  worked  with  prisoners  and  ex- 
prisoners contacted  through  the  courts  or  Don  Jail  and 
concentrated  primarily  on  the  sixteen  to  twenty-one  age 
group.  They  had  operated  the  Anglican  Boys’  Hostel  during 
the  late  1930’ s,  but  it  was  closed  by  the  end  of  the  1940’ s 
and  so  the  workers  were  forced  to  refer  the  young  men  to 
other  organizations,  usually  Kingsley  Hall,  which  would 
subsidize  for  food  and  lodging  for  up  to  ten  days.  The 
John  Howard  Society  worked  with  the  rehabilitation  of  ex- 
prisoners as  well,  although  their  contacts  were  usually 
made  in  federal  penitentiaries  and  the  population  served 
was  generally  older  than  that  catered  to  by  the  Church  Army 
of  Canada. 

In  1946  the  House  of  Industry  was  renamed  Laughlen 
Lodge  (after  its  former  superintendent),  and  in  194^  became 
exclusively  a senior  citizens’  home.  Seaton  House  could 
accommodate  190  men  a night  by  1950  (raised  to  350  with  the 
opening  of  a new  Single  Men’s  Unit  in  1959),  mostly  older 
homeless  men  not  needing  nursing  facilities.  The  transient 
wing  was  open  only  from  October  to  May  of  each  year,  but 
there  were  some  permenent  residents  in  the  home.  Those 
receiving  old  age  pensions  were  usually  transferred  to 
Kingsley  Hall,  although  many  young  transients  were  also 
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sheltered  there.  The  John  Howard  Society  sent  from  75 
to  90  men  per  year  to  Kingsley  Hall  in  the  late  1940’s 
and  early  i950’s.  The  House  of  Ascension  near  Queen  and 
University  also  had  accoriimodation  for  100  men,  most  of 
whom  were  War  and  Old  Age  Pensioners. 

By  1949  the  establishment  of  municipal  homes  for  the 
aged  had  been  made  compulsory  by  provincial  and  federal 
legislation,  so  that  magistrates  could  then  commit  to  a 
home  anyone  over  60  judged  incapable  of  caring  for  himself. 
Several  of  the  existing  homes  for  the  aged  stopped  giving 
aid  to  transient  men  in  this  period,  including  the  Belmont 
Home  for  Aged  Men  (now  Toronto  Aged  Men^s  Home),  the  Church 
Home  for  the  Aged  (now  serving  only  women  over  70),  and  the 
above  mentioned  Laughlen  Lodge,  which  had  previously 
accommodated  250  men  per  night  in  its  transient  wing. 

Unfortunately  the  transient  population  continued  to 
grow  during  this  period  while  facilities  for  transients 
were  cut  down.  More  and  more  men  were  thus  forced  to  turn 
to  police  stations  for  shelter,  creating  new  problems  for 
the  police.  V7ith  the  closing  of  Laughlen  Lodge,  the  St. 
Lawrence  Hall  was  opened  under  the  sponsorship  of  a private 
donor  as  an  emergency  shelter  for  about  150  men  per  day. 

The  next  year  the  Department  of  Public  V/elfare  took  over 
the  cost  of  running  the  shelter,  accommodating  17^  men  per 
night  referred  by  the  police  or  the  Central  Bureau.  The 
House  of  Providence  was  also  helping  about  250  men  a year 
by  the  1950*s. 

Medical  and  counselling  services  for  alcoholics  were 
always  available  on  a limited  non-specialized  basis,  but 
the  facilities  catering  to  the  homeless,  and  unattached 
indigent,  whether  young  or  old,  or  the  unemployed, 
generally  gave  a lov;  priority  to  the  Skid  Row  drunkard. 

Seaton  House,  for  example,  refused  to  admit  inebriates. 

By  1950  the  House  of  Ascension  was  the  most  popular  agency 
to  which  Skid  Row  drunks  were  referred,  with  both  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  and  the  John  Howard  Society  referring  chronic 
alcoholics  there,  but  by  the  1960’s  it  had  become  exclusively 
a homie  for  the  aged,  changing  its  name  to  the  Church  of  the 
Good  Samaritan. 

Along  with  this  emerging  specialization  of  facilities 
there  was  also  an  upgrading  of  irpiages  within  the  organiz- 
ations which  gave  many  Skid  Row  facilities  the  characteris- 
tics of  ’'9-to-5”  charity.  That  is,  some  of  the  agencies 
began  to  serve  the  "client"  for  particular  needs  (e.g.  food, 
clothing  and  shelter)  on  a piece-meal  basis  rather  than  the 
"whole  man".  Too,  as  services  were  manned  more  and  more  by 
professional  personnel,  the  trend  towards  regular  business 
hours  increased.  A conflict  arose  betv/een  the  Central  Bureau *s 
policies  of  enforcing  curfews  and  sending  records  to  the 
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police,  and  the  open  laissez-faire  policies  of  organ- 
izations like  the  Salvation  Army  or  the  Fred  Victor  I'iission, 
and  as  a result  the  Central  Bureau  was  finally  closed  by 
the  late  1950’s. 

A problem  also  arose  concerning  municipal  responsibility 
for  the  accommodation  of  transients.  During  the  1930 ’s 
Toronto’s  resources  had  been  overtaxed  aiding  those  on 
relief,  and  the  city  had  turned  to  the  provincial  and  federal 
governments  for  aid.  During  World  War  II  much  of  the 
transient  problem  seemed  to  have  passed,  and  in  the 

Unemployment  Relief  Act  had  been  amended  so  that  there 
would  be  shared  responsibility  for  assistance  between  the 
province  and  the  municipality  for  unemployables.  When  the 
House  of  Industry  closed  its  transient  wing  the  municipality 
felt  that  it  would  no  longer  provide  facilities  for  homeless 
transients,  but  after  a short  lapse  of  service  the  St. 
Lawrence  Hall  was  opened  as  an  emergency  shelter  and  the 
city  found  that  the  problem  had  not  been  solved  by  any 
means. 


In  1957  the  Federal  Government  began  providing  funds 
to  share  the  cost  of  unemployraent  relief.  This  hastened  the 
expansion  of  many  services  and  buildings  on  the  municipal 
level,  such  as  the  Single  Men’s  Unit  at  Seaton  House  opened 
in  1959.  The  test  of  eligibility  for  assistance  remained 
basically  the  same  during  the  1950 ’s.  In  the  1950’s  the 
Canadian  Criminal  Code  was  also  revised  and  amended  so  that 
being  drunk  and  causing  a disturbance  v/ere  dealt  with 
separately  from  vagrancy  charges. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  most  of  the  Skid 
Row  facilities  were  concentrated  in  the  central  St.  John’s 
Ward  area,  but  charitable  organizations  were  already  estab- 
lished themselves  to  the  east  and  v/est.  As  the  century 
progressed  and  the  downtown  core  of  the  city  became  more 
commercialized,  and  property  values  rose,  the  poor  housing 
in  the  V7ard  was  gradually  redeveloped  into  office  complexes 
and  warehouses.  The  1934  Bruce  Committee  Report  on  Housing 
Conditions,  for  example,  points  out  that  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  poor  housing  was  no  longer  in  the  central 
region,  but  around  Queen  and  Sherbourne  on  the  east  and 
Spadina  and  Dundas  on  the  west. 

Slowly  the  central  region  was  upgraded,  and  the  Skid 
Row  type  population  shifted  slightly  to  the  east  and  west 
along  with  facilities  serving  its  needs.  Facilities  in  the 
Ward  such  as  the  House  of  Industry,  the  Yonge  Street  Mission, 
and  the  House  of  Ascension  gradually  became  upgraded,  while 
the  Salvation  Army  built  larger  facilities  on  Queen  Street 
at  Jarvis  and  Sherbourne  on  the  east  and  Spadina  on  the  v/est. 
Sven  the  Central  Bureau  v/as  not  located  centrally,  but  near 
Parliament  and  Bloor.  On  the  east,  then,  developed  the 
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Salvation  Army  Men^s  Hostel  and  Harbour  Light,  the  Fred 
Victor  Mission,  St.  Lawrence  Hall  (until  1950/,  the  House 
of  Providence,  the  Queen  Street  Mission,  Seaton  House, 
Kingsley  Hall,  the  King’s  Mission,  and  the  Central  Bureau 
(until  the  late  1950’ s/.  On  the  west  were  the  Scott 
Mission,  the  Salvation  Army  Men’s  Social  Service  Centre, 
and  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commission. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  major  institutional 
responses  towards  dealing  with  Skid  Row,  there  were 
numerous  minor  services  that  catered  to  this  population, 
mainly  sectarian  but  some  secular.  Also,  the  commercial 
facilities  and  services  showed  a similar  geographic  shift 
including  retail  beverage  outlets,  public  drinking  places, 
secondhand  stores,  cheap  rooming  houses  (and  flophouses), 
cheap  restaurants  and  the  other  establishments  that  are 
common  to  the  Skid  Rows  of  today. 

In  summary,  we  have  presented  a brief  historical 
review  of  patterns  and  trends  that  have  occurred  in  Toronto 
with  respect  to  the  nature  and  prevalence  of  Skid  Row  type 
persons  and  behavior  and  the  corrmiunity’s  response  to  it. 
There  is  clear  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a dynamic  and 
changing  system  involving  both  the  events  and  the  responses. 
More  specifically  the  behavior  patterns  involved  homeless- 
ness, social  disaffiliation,  indigency  and  other  more 
serious  forms  of  deviancy,  both  social  and  criminal.  The 
community’s  response  involved  activities  ranging  from 
legislation  and  lav;  enforcement  to  the  "supportive’* 
provisions  of  goods  and  services. 

Over  this  century  and  a half,  we  have  observed  certain 
trends  and  changes  that  have  taken  place,  mainly  in  terms  of 
the  response  mechanism  but  also  to  the  nature  and  prevalence 
of  the  behavior  of  the  deviant  population.  One  of  these 
has  been  the  gradual  shift  from  private,  (mainly  religious) 
and  individual  auspices  to  public  and  collective  forms. 

There  has  also  been  a shift  in  the  orientation  and  philo- 
sophy of  the  response,  in  that  the  trend  is  away  from  the 
"punitive"  (law  enforcement)  and  "primitive"  (simple 
provision  of  goods  and  creature  comfort  services)  to  an 
emphasis  on  more  permissive  and  more  "sophisticated"  (treat- 
ment by  professionals  and  professionally  oriented  programs). 

Finally,  while  it  is  a moot  question  as  to  whether  the 
described  community  and  societal  responses  prevented  Skid 
Row  type  behavior  from  becoming  more  severe  or  prevalent, 
it  did  little  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  problem. 
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A P P E :■!  D I X I 
T A B 1.  E T 

RATIO  OF  HONES  CANVASSED  TAKING  IN  LODGERS 
TO  TOTAL  HOMES  CANVASSED  IN  REGION 
FROII  HASTINGS  REPORT  1911 


Central  District 

1 

: 5.6 

(St.  John^s  Ward) 

East  Parkdale  and  Moss  "^ark 

1 

:27.4 

Entire  Area  Canvassed 

1 

:11.6 

TABLE  II 

TOTAL  MEALS  AND  LO.DGJNGS  FURNISHED  BY  THE  CO-OPERATIVE 
AGENCIES  WITH  CENTRAL  BUREAU  IO3I  - 19A^ 


Year 

Meals 

Lodgings 

1931 

1,125,438 

305,580 

1932 

1,995,490 

549,529 

1933 

2,434,418 

715,986 

1934 

1,460,709 

460,631 

1935 

1,403,407 

452,295 

1936 

1,353,738 

406,839 

1937 

1,195,617 

402,026 

I93S 

1,273,063 

435,130 

1939 

1,3'’0,258 

496,440 

1940 

949,236 

320,765 

1941 

531,925 

192,524 

1942 

313,748 

109,751 

1943 

250,394 

82,773 

1944 

210,317 

71,860 

1945 

233,214 

77,^27 

1946 

273,006 

90,569 

1947t 

1948-^ 

232,129 

91,655 

239,333 

60,322 

1 


Figures  do  not  include  emergency  relief  offered 
by  St.  Lawrence  Hall. 
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HCE'T^IESS  JTr-^  provided  WITH  SHET.TET  AT 
TORONTO  POTJCF,  STATIONS  1,9 TO  - IQAb 
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